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rafts were made of many round logs of wood, and if con-
structed for transport purposes, and not merely for fishing,
consisted in their lower stage of thirty great trees of an
average of 30 feet in length, fastened together side by side.
On the top of these was placed a shorter row of trees
across them, pinned fast to each other and then pinned
to the underneath row. This double row of logs made the
bottom of the float, and was of a considerable breadth.
From this bottom the raft was raised about 10 feet higher
with rows of posts, sometimes set upright and supporting
one or more decks or rooms. On the lowest deck of all were
stored great stones for ballast and jars of fresh water, and
such goods as would not suffer from being splashed by the
waves, for the bottom story of the whole vessel was sunk
so deep (though its sides were waterproof) as to lie 2 or
3 feet below the surface of the water. On the second deck
the seamen lived, with their food and other necessaries,
and above this middle deck the more precious goods were
stored to a height of 8 or 10 feet. On the uppermost deck
the steersman took his place and worked a very large
rudder; and in the bow a clay hearth was made on which
a fire burnt for cooking the men's food, especially on long
voyages. In the middle of the whole vessel rose a mast to
which a large sail was fastened. According to Dampier,
these extraordinary rafts, which would carry 60 to 70 tons
of goods, were practically unsinkable at sea, and only in
danger when off rocks and shoals. They were able to sail
up and down the coast going before the wind, because very
often the wind would blow from north to south out at sea,
and in the reverse direction close inshore.

It would be wearisome and unnecessary for the purpose
of this book to recount all the piratical episodes of this
cruise up and down the coasts of Ecuador and northern